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his hands was so great that he had scarce leisure to
eat for some days, coming as they did from all parts
of the nation/5 For Evelyn the restoration of the
Church was every bit as important as the Re-
storation of the King, and on this he makes frequent
comments. His satisfaction at the fate of the regicides
leads him even to note without any expression of
horror or disgust that after their execution he "met
their quarters, mangled and cut and reeking as they
were brought from the gallows in baskets on the
hurdle." He is equally enchanted when the car-
casses of Cromwell, Bradshaw and Ircton were
"dragged out of their superb tombs in Westminster
among the Kings, to Tyburn, and hanged on the
gallows there from nine in the morning till six
at night, and then buried under that fatal and
ignominious monument in a deep pit; thousands of
people who had seen them in all their pride being
spectators."
So, at last, Charles was at Whitehall, and Evelyn in
aigh favour* His panegyric on the King's coronation
expresses in an exaggerated form the ideal into which
he hoped the King would fit. He was not tempted
fifteen years later to survey the period and record his
gradual disillusionment which came over him. He
was not that sort of diarist. But his idolization of his
returned exiled monarch led to no immediate
reaction because he was not closely concerned with
the political shortcomings and the public dangers,
although he noted them* The moral atmosphere of
the Court offended him more and more it is true, but
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